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PEEFATORY NOTE. 



The following lecture, recently delivered in this city, is 
printed precisely as delivered, in the hope that even so un- 
polished and unpretending an address may help, in some slight 
degree, to arouse attention to great and rapidly increasing pub- 
lic and social evils, which are casting a threatening shadow 
over the future of America. 

The Articles on Education arc added at the request of 
several eminent men, who consider the information afforded 
therein to be valuable, as coming from one, who had formerly 
held positions of responsibility in^connection with the Univer- 
sity and School Education of Great Britain. 

Newpokt, R. I., Christmas^ 1869. 
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LEOTURE 

ON 

GLANCES AND GUESSES 

AT AMERICA, 



PAST, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 



It may, at first sight, seem somewhat presmnp- 
tiioiis for an Englishman — even though now a 
naturalized citizen of several years' standing — to 
come forward to address Americans on the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of their own 
country. In deprecation of such an idea, permit 
uie to say it is only my purpose now, at last, after 
loug and thoughtful consideration, and after hav- 
ing been solicited frequently during the last two 
years by the conductors of more than one Peri- 
odical, with which I have formerly been connect- 
ed, to give my views in the form of articles, upon 
the topics to be touched on to-night — that I have 
at length resolved to enunciate them for the first 
time in this form and in this place. 
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• 

Further — let me say, I only propose, modestly 
and reservedly^ to give the views, at which I have 
so far arrived, after honest and persevering effortR 
to form fair, impartial conclusions. Those views, 
T feel conscious, may be defective or erroneous ; 
several of them are at variance with many of the 
. ideas and convictions which had been held by 
me during a great portion of my life — the avowal 
of them may surprise and even displease many of 
my most influential friends and supporters in this 
country, and may therefore be adverse to my 
worldly interests : — but they are honestly worked 
out convictions^ and, — looking at all the aspects 
of the age and society, it seems to me that the 
time has come for one, who aspires in any way 
to be a public instructor, to declare such convic- 
tions when fully formed. 

Moreover, it is not unknown to you, tliat both 
my pen and voice were devoted to the examina- 
tion of American subjects many years before I 
thought of coming to this country, and both then, 
and suhsequently during the late Kebellion, my 
humble efforts were put forth, not only to defend 
the cause of Right and of the Constitution here, 
but to convey to the people of England more cor- 
rect notions, than they possessed, on many im- 
portant points of American policy, parties, and 
principles of action. 

There is so much in the Present and the Fir- 
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ntE to excite our earnest interest, that I shall 
Igive only a very brief "glance" at the Past, with 
I whose history most of you are, of coui-se, thor- 
iQughly acquainted: but, as very pertinent to what 
Ihas been already said, I will commence by citing 
(a brief passage from one of my lectxires delivered 
on behalf of a Public Society in England, in 1853, 
the printed copy of which Hch here beside me. "It 
would be superfluous to turn over page after page 
of History in proof of the brave, bold sjjirit and 
persevering energy ,which,in every age, have dis- 
titinguished the descendants of the old Anglo- 
Saxon Sea Kings. In the lowly lot of toil, on 
- ^o/ify throne of Power, — on the hardfought 
d oi'lidttle, and auiid the rage and fury of the 
hean-iStorm — the energy and coin-age of the 
l^lo-Sason Race has, again and again, been 
tried and trained for its great and glorious des- 
', 0/ie instance I may briefly notice, as show- 
in marked contrast, the difierenee between 
race, and the less energetic races of the 

"The South American States wci-e colonized 

fcy an empire, the?i the niightiest in the world, 

ho devoted all her vast refsourcew of wealth and 

lilitary power to the object of transplanting to 

; ^eic World the institutions of tlie Old, and of 

"aising in America a new Spanish Empire with 

% vaster and licher territory. 
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"At a later date, in a bleak and barren part of 
the same continent, where Winter sets his icy 
seal upon the land through seven months of the 
twelve, — where savage beasts and no less savage 
men roamed ever in search of prey, a small vessel 
bore a scanty band of humble emigrants, and left 
them, in the middle of winter, to contend against 
frost and famine — against the ravenous assault of 
the wolf and the bear, and the scalping-knife and 
tomahawk of the redman. 

"The country that was colonized with all the 
power and pomp of a mighty nation, whose nobles 
rejoiced to lead the bands of its well-provided 
settlers, has now sunk into a slavish, sluggish 
state of inactivity and ignorance: and, like the 
mother-land from which they sprung, her inhabi- 
tants, degraded alike in body and mind; held cap- 
tive in the bonds of superstition, have fallen far 
— 'far behind in the race of civilization and pro- 
gress. While, on the other hand^ the humble 
and scanty band, that was borne in the Mayflower 
to Massachusetts, has expanded into a great ^ free 
Nation second to none in all that tends to pro- 
mote the temporal and eternal happiness of Man! 

"Whence comes this strange — this striking 
difference ? I answer, these Spanish colonists 
were the enervated sons of the sensual South, and 
the votaries of a faith, that tends, in many of its 
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Idogmafi, to enervate and weaken the mental and 
tepiritual energies of man. 

Bnt tlif Pilgrim Fathers were true J)i'anehes of 

|the old Anglo-Saxon race, whom danger could 

jbot ternfj, noi- diffieutty deter, nor death itself, in 

5 most horrid form, drive from their destined 

1. Free in Faith too, as in views of govern- 

it, they were untrammelled by the bonds of sn- 

erstition, and, in the hour of trial and of danger, 

[they sought comfort and consolation in their Bi- 

! and their God ! And He, on whom they 

trusted, did not forsake tliem I Amid all the 

nardships of that harsh climate — through the 

Beree assaults of famine and of frost — of the wild 

peast and the wild man. His guiding hand led 

hem safely on, and has at length made of them 

t great and mighty nation, by whom his name is 

ponored ! 

" Since the commencement of the present ccn- 
tiry the progress and wide dift'usion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has been so marked, as to make it ev- 
t to the least reflective mind, that the time of 
prepai'atiou is drawing to a close and the time of 
jaction — of fulfilment of the destiny marked out for 
t by Pmvid.ence — is rapidly approaching. 
" Ninety years ago the i"aee was almost confin- 
1 to England, and a small portion of this Oon- 
nent. To-day — look where yon will, Bast, 
V^est, Northj South I — ^you will see the sturdy 
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Any;lo-.Saxnii oak, phinted at Plymouth hy thit 
Pilgrim Fathers, takings deep root, and spreading 
abroad its protet-tiiig branches over the land. 

Stretch forth ! Htretch tbith I fi'om the Sontli to thf North ! 
From the East to the "West, — stretch forth I stretch forth ! 
Strengthen thy stakes and lengthen thy cords, 
The world is a tent forthe world's tme lords ! 
Break forth and spread over every place — 
The world is a world for the Saxon Race ! 

Feehly dwindling, day by day, 

All other races are fadiog away ; 

The sensual South and the servile East 

And the tottering throne of the treacheroup priest— 

And every land is in evil case 

But the wide scattered realms of the Saxon Race !" 

In that lecture — delivered in England in 1853, 
and several times repeated there by request, al- 
though I was not then a professional lecturer — ^it 
was my object to demonstrate two theories, to 
which I hold as firmly Mw day, as I did then, 
namely, (1st.) The evident destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race for a great and momentous work in 
these latter times ; and (2nd.) The solemn duty 
of its two great Representatives, England and 
America, instead of being i-eady to take ott'encc 
on every slight occasion, to cnltivate, on the con- 
trary, a spirit of brotherly love and union — 

O ! Brother, could we hoth be one 

In nation and in name. 
How gladly wonld the very sun 

Lie basking in our fame ! 
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In either world to lead the van 

And go nhead for good, 
While Earth to John and Jonathan 

Yields tribute gratitude ! 



Add but your stripes and golden stnre 

To brave St. George's Cross, 
And never dream of mutual wars, 

Two dunces' mutual loss 1 
Let us two bless, while others ban. 

And love, when othera hate. 
And 80, my cordial Jonathan, 

We'll lit, I calculate ! 



I quote a few more of the words used by me 
I in that lecture, because tbey directly serve two 
I objects I have in view to-night : 

" So firmly impressed am I with the belief, 
whicli I have moi-e than once enunciated, in the 
great misson and destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race, and in the duty and necessity of union 
among its members, that I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that man — whethei- on tJiis side of the At- 
lantic or on tJiat — who does not, so far as may 
I lie in his power, strive to promote thorougli rec- 
onciliation between America and England — as 
derelict in duty to his country and his God ! — 
I And here let me quote an eloquent passage from 
the JVorth British Meview in 1852,upon America : 
" In a region teeming with vegetable life, rest- 
I ing upon the subterranean treasures of civiliza- 
I lion, intersected with noble rivers, whose tribu- 
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taiy and capillary streams carry food and life in- 
to every part of the land ; the Anglo-Saxon Kaee 
has established itself in mighty cities, the cen- 
tres of manufacturing, commercial, and agricultu- 
ral wealth : — and has entrenched itself amid noble 
institutions, with temples enshrined in religious 
toleration, with universities of private bequest and 
public organization — with national and unshack- 
led schools, and all that literature and philan- 
thropy demand from the citizen or from the State. 
Supplied from the old world with its superabun- 
dant life, the Anglo-Saxon tide has been carrying 
its multiplied population to the West — rushing 
onward through impervious forests — levelling 
their lofty pines — chasing before it the denizens 
of the jungle, and driving to an ocean-frontier, 
where civilization will at last find them, the sav- 
age hordes that still usurp the fairest portions of 
creation. ^N^or is this living flood the destroying' 
scourge, w^hich Providence sometimes lets loose 
upon our species. It breathes in accents, which 
are our own. It is instinct with English life ; 
and it bears on its snowy crest the am^oral 
light of the East to gild the darkness of the 
West with the purple radiance of Salvation, of 
Knowledge, and of Peace !" 

I do not see how any one who studies History, 
can fail to see numerous proofs of Providence, 
having selected particular races and nations, as 
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as ])ai'ticular individual men and women, to 

do some great and momentous work in the 

World's Histoi'y : and yet the new steptic school 

of historic readers regard the very idea with de- 

ieion and contempt. J, at all events, on such a 

lint as this, am not ashamed, or afraid, to stand 

by the oi^d and true, however out of date and 

fashion it may he I In every age and country of 

the world, Sacred and Profane History are full of 

les of this Providential arrangement — 

le Persian Power, six centuries before our Sa- 

■'s birth, and its conquering leader, Cyrus, 

■the Grecian Race, destined when vanquished, 

victor still, and by its language, arts, and 

Tature, not only to lead captive conquering 

me, but to prepare the way for the diffusion of 

Gospel by its earlj' preachers : — and Rome 

to, treading her allotted path of gloi-y and of 

inquest through seven successive centuries, un- 

the i)ower of a small Italian town had bi'oiight 

ineath ita sway the greater part of the then 

own world ; and, by the wide diffusion of her 

iguage and Government had coiup/i'fi-f/ tlie 

■eparation of that world for the reception of 

Ihristianity — these are a i'ew quite familiar, but 

it loss forcible, instances of nations selected by 

"ovidencc to worl- out great and special j)tir~ 



Did my present time and pui'pose permit, I 
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might very profitably dwell upon the early history 
of the rude, savage AngU)-Saxoii tribe, from 
whieh the most solid and sturdy element of the 
American and English Peoples and Language i s 
derived — as affording a striking proof of the of- 
ten-rej^eated course of Providence in raising up 
the lowly to perform lofty enterprises. 

But the great offshoot of that Pace, that w^as 
led by the guiding hand of Providence to colo- 
nize the northern portion of this continent, will 
l)e even more than enough for our consideration 
to-night. 

As we glance back up the vista of the Past 
from the scenes and circumstances of this vast, 
powerful, stirring, striving America, in which we 
live and move at this hour, to the day when — 255 
years ago — the Mayflower landed its little band 
of Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock — that event so 
beautifully described by Mrs. Hemans — 

The breiiking waves clashed high 

On a stern and rockbound cojist — 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tost ! 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the Conqueror comes 

They the true hearted came ; — 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 

And the trumpet that tells of fame ; — 
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Not as the flyin" come, 

In silence and in fe:ir — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With theu' hyniua of lofty cheer! 

Amidst the storm they sang 

Till the stars heard and the sea — 
And the sonntliTig aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the antbema of the tree ! 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared : — 

This was their welcome home ! 

Ab we glance back, I say, through the vista of 

lAnierican History to that "^'Landing of the Pil- 

'grims," we cannot but be convinced that a Great 

and Guardian Providence giaided on that small 

courageous band to be the pioneers of a People, 

Twhose glorious destiny it should he — if not false 

Yto their duty — to become the leaders of the World's 

Civilization. Every step in the onward marcli of 

he American Colonists down to and through the 

ei"eation and development of the great People- 

pniE of the Uxios, is marked by evidence of 

f this one grand fact — The long and arduous strug- 

Fjg;les of the early settlers against hunger, cold, and 

P«Tery hardship of dime and circumstance — against 

he fierce attacks of the wild beast, and the fiercer 

tomahawk of the wild man; — then the i-esolnte 

resistance to arbitrary power — the thoi'ough An- 

elo-Saxon determination to oppose to the death 
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unjust tiixation — the long sutitaiued strugjjle 
agaiust the mighty ])owei' of the Parent-land 
wielded against thein by the mean minister of a 
misguided monarch — The victory at length at- 
tained and Independence won by the patient self- 
denial and heroic valoui- of the sons of Freedom, 
led by Him, "greatest in Peace and greatest in 
war" the Father of his country's liberty and great- 
ness; — tlie wise meaaures by which many vastter- 
I'itorieSj each equal to a European Kingdom, were 
s<) united, as to secure the co-existence of a fair 
amount of separate libertj' and action with collec- 
tive force and central government : — subsequent- 
ly the buoyancy and vigor, with which the vessel 
of the young Republic bounded over many a 
storm-toseed billow, that seemed ready to engulf 
it, and passed unscathed through the midst of 
many a reef and rock that threatened instantan- 
eous destruction : — down to the time, so painfully 
fresh in all our memories, when one deep, latent 
ulcer, that had long been festering in the vitals 
of the Republic, reached a dire maturity in a 
malignant and mournful Civil "War, that hipread 
death and desolation over the land! 

At one period of that sti-uggle, few but the 
most sanguine and com-ageous dared to hope,that 
the Union would come forth from the contest, 
other than at least a crippled conqueror. But a 
kind Providence willed it otlierwise. Notwith- 
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Listanding all that was suffered and lost by war 

fwith all its hoiTora — by tbe errors of mistaken 

Ifgood men — by the selfish, mean, unpatriotic acts 

of bad men on both sides, He, who first guided 

and gnarded the Anglo-Saxon Pilgrims of the 

Mayflower to these eoasts, has brouglit forth the 

American Union from that teriifie enternecine 

strife, gi-ettter, grander, more prospeivuSjantipow- 

_ erful, than she was before ! — ^thereby offering 

—so plainly " that he who runs may read" — 

Jthe leadership of the "World's Civilization, ifsfie 

f Jierself prove true to the ti-ust and worthy of the 

I offered her. 

This is the problem that Present and Pkos- 

JPectiVe America has to solve, and in truth, it 

leems just now a very darJc and difficult one. 

The vei-y elation and rebound of spirit incident 

3 the escape from eiich deadly danger has itselj 

«en the frnitful source of many evils : and the 

f greatness of her rapidly developing material 

iesources has tended to render the nation's head 

Pgiddy and vain and arrogant. 

It is not for me to presume to stand forth eith- 

ker as a preacher of religion, or a stern Censor of 

fee Public Morals ; but I have the right and I 

feel the duty of speaking out boldly my opinions, 

3 a student of history, and as a common sense 

j&beerver of the facts daily brought before us. 

I have avowed a belief in the selection of Na- 
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tions as WL'II as of wdiriditals, for tlie perform- 
ance of great and wonderful work in the World's 
History — yometimes for its blessing, at others 
for its bane — for its culture and civili/ation, or, 
for its eastigation and its curse. History no less 
clearly shows that whenever Nations, or men, so 
honored and exalted by Providence, have proved 
recreant to their lofty trust, they have been, no 
less prom jitly, i^truclc doicn from the pedestal of 
power, to which they had been raised, and of 
which they had proved mnnorthy. Scofl'ers and 
skejrtics may sneer at this as cant, and tell me, as 
they have more than once done, that times and 
things are altered — that sucb reasonings from 
the histoiy of old world nations do not apjily to 
young, strong, progressive America. But, I re- 
ply. History is made of the aggregate acts of in- 
dividual human beings— and Human nature, what- 
ever ditferent fashions and phases it may assume, 
is the same to-day in i-epublican, 19th century, 
America, as it was, thousands of years ago, in 
Tyre and Babylon, in Egypt, in Jerusalem, in 
Rome, and in Paris at the close of the last cen- 
tury. 

And — more important still, — tlie God, who gov- 
erns Human natui'e, and all Nature, remains the 
same forever ; and unless we atheistieally re- 
nounce all belief in His Moral Government of the 
Universe, wc must conclude, (with Histoiy for 
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r teacher), thatHe will educe like results from 
Vlike causes : and that, like the Persian Victor, 
I the cultivated Greet Republic, and the Conquer- 
I ing Roman Power, that hold sway over the na- 
tions 80 long, America, »ow elevated to the very 
pinnacle of National pre-eminence, and looked 
up to with wonder anil admiration as the mighty 
model ufPcjpiilur- (-iovernment — with the glorious 
di'sthiij am/ ihity nffi-fil hi'i- by the Supreme Ru- 
ler oi all of Ijringing the civilization of man to 
the last and highest jtoiiit of progress — will speed- 
lily be stripped of that prestige and power and 
■ become one other and more conspicuous monu- 
Iment of Historic warning of the doom attendant 
ion the neglect of duty. 

Moreover, even those Skeptics who doubt, or 
deny, God's Moi-al Government of Jlis Universe 
|and attribute all action and alteration to what they 
literm "natural Laws" — (asifthere could be "Laws" 
Kwithout a Lawgiver I) — must admit that the con- 
Knued existence ol' a true Jtepablic — that is, of 
hself-govemmetd by the People — can only be se- 
icnred by that peojjle'e cultivation and preserva- 
tion, of virtue and morality. The expressions of 
ancient writers, saci'cd and Profane, were long 
thought to support the doctrine of the '■Di\ine ■ 
-Right of Kings" : but, even when Homer calls 
»neh princes as J^e,stfir and Agamemnon and 
"Diotrephees." "Jove or Heaven — sup- 
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ported" he designates thereby men "God-gifted" 
witli wisdom and ahUity to direct tlieir ruder and 
lees cultivated ftllowmen. 

"When corruption, luxury, vice, and selfishnees 
take the place of virtue, honesty, self-denial and 
love to God and Man, a true Republic mvM 
cease to exist. It was so with Athens the most 
famous Kepublic of the Ancient AVorld, it was so 
with Rome, and it has been so in later times with 
France. 

It is a strange and painful fact of daily observa- 
tion that as civilization advances, so luxury and 
vice and crime seem in general to keep almost 
even pace with it. This is (so far as we can yet 
see) the lot of all things human, and it is there- 
fore mav's appointed duty, socially and nationally, 
as well as personally, to be ever striving to make 
the scale of good weigh down that of evil. At 
the present time, it is patent to all, that the pub- 
lic and private life of this country is rife with il- 
lustrations of this painful fact. There is indeed 
an immense amoimt of material prosperity 
throughout the hmd, for which the Kation and 
its rulers rightly returned thanks to the Great 
Giver of all good, a few Thursdays ago. — Every 
' day is disclosing fresh mines of wealth, and new' 
resources, likely to afford competence and com- 
fort to unnumbered millions of future inhabitants, 
on this vast and fair and fertile continent — ^new 
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Useoveries are daily developing fresh means for 
the alleviation of man's snfteriugs, the pi-oniotion 
of his comfort, the improvement of liis mind — 
.Thousands of eonscientions clergymen aiid im- 
lerous and powerful religions and philanthropic 
igencies are at work all through tlie land, labor- 
ing for the people's spiritual and moral welfare. 
Gratefully — most gratefully — should we all 
welcome and aeknowledge these good things of 
the time — proofs that there are at least very many 
"noble hearts in every State and City and Village 
of America awake to the call of duty, and purely 
and patriotically striving to render their country 
^worthy of her destiny and able to fulfil it. 

But, as we look abroad over the face of society 
■as we read the daily news of every quarter of 
le land, how is it possible for any lover of his 
kind and country not to be disheartened and ap- 
palled by the evidences of widespread evil of vast 
[;&nd various kinds? 

Co-existent with all the great and good and 

lelfdenying and heroic qualities exhibited during 

IB recent Rebellion, there almost simultaneously 

irung up, in foul fecundity, a black and baleful 

g^'owth of selfishness and sin of every kind I While 

the pure and patriotic were straining every nerve, 

and offering up comfort, money, home-happiness 

tand life itself, in defence of country andeonetitu- 

aon, robbery rode rampant in the high places of 
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the land, and the vampire-hosts of iifciilation 
and ticltishness and nnblushing fraud rushed rav- 
enously to suck the healthy life-blood from the 
Nation's arteries, leaving therein only a dark 
residuum of debilitating debt — a debt,«o^ o/ie half 
of which was incurred by the neceasary and just 
expenses of the AVar, tei-rible and tremendous as 
that War was I 

The same Maramon-spirit is still powerfully at 
work, — boldly and barefaceilly at work — daily be- 
fore our eyes, in the Gold-room, in the Stock Ex- 
change, in the mart of Commerce, at the Railroad 
Board, in the Halls of Congress, and even, alas! 
on the very seat qfjuSTiCE itself I 

There arc doubtless many upright, pure, hon- 
est Judges on the Bench, whose very names are 
synonyms for equity and honesty. But have we 
not, even recently, seen proofs of the very con- 
trary? and whatmustbe the "prospective future" 
of a country, if even a portion of its Judges — the 
sworn protectors of proj}erty and Jasticf — can, for 
whatever motive, be made the tools and trick- 
sters of notorious speculators and money-market- 
manipulators? 

Again, is it not painfully-patent — proved again 
and again beyond all doubt — ^that, in some of the • 
State Legislatures, and, pre-eminently, in the Su- 
preme Council of the Nation, gold and green- 
backs will often insure success to a bill, which 
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Lsis in public benefit or iu sound priiiei- 
fcles of Political Economy and Justice? and that, 
from this cause — the corruption of Congress ca- 
tering to the selfish and grasping covetousness of 
individuals, ah'cady wallowing in wealth — a large 
quantity of the necessaries of life, so eB.sential to 
rl^e poorer classes of the People, have been taxed 
nd tariffed bei/ond all the -Just necessities of the 
National Ooeeriimeni? 

Passing IVoni PuiUc to ^Private life — ^Is there 
not rery gi-eat — mmmifully great cause for ap- 
jirehension and anxiety in many of the aspects of 
the various orders of society r' It is only necessary 
to allude generally to things of which yon are 
levery day reading the proofs. 

The reckless disregard of human life, as bal- 

nced against the desire of revenge, has been iio- 

ieeably inci-easing to an alai'ming extent dniing 

ibe last few years, and deeds of blood that — a 

narter of a century ago, — would have apjialled 

Jld terrified the hearts of all the people, are now 

■such has been their frequency — read without 

aurprise or agitation I a result, let mc observe, 

iiat I believe to have been, to no slight extent, 

■ought about by the sensational, &en8ual,demor- 

Hzing tales of fiction, whieh are poured forth, in 

I filthy flood, from so large a portion of the Press 

f the great cities, and are i-endering the minds 
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of the young familiar with lawlessness and lust 
and murder ! 

It has been of late, very fullj aeknowledged 
by calm, thoughtful men of varioue religious de- 
nominations, that there is a wide-spread corrup- 
tion, through more than one stratum of society, 
in fegai"d to other things, as sacred as the safety 
of human life, and intimately connected there- 
with. The sacredness of the MarHage tie and 
the love of children and IIom,e seem, in many 
quarters, to be fading away before the baleful 
beams of the blazing orb of gold and the no less 
fatal false-lights of Liberty, (so called) and lust! 
I allude, as you all know, to fitern and solemn 
facts, clearly proved, and terribly illustrated by 
recPTii occurrences. O! well may every lover of 
his country tremble for \tn fate, if once this disre- 
gard of the dear ties of /ii'ir//i and liiiiin'. ol' iiylfi'. 
and children — the beautiful "alien plaid'i arouttd 
his tnble'^ in whose number the wise man rejoices 
as a gift from God — should take deeper root 
thi'oughout the land ! Luxury and licentiousness 
have been the sad sources of the evil and the 
crime, so far as it has advanced ; and only by 
resisting and cheeking those vices can the dire- 
ful evil be controlled or cured. 

O, Luxary 1 tiioii uiiraud by Heaven's decree .' 
How ill -exchanged arc things like these for tlife ! 
How do thy potions with insidious joy 
DiffiiBR their pleasures, only to destroy ! 
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KiDgdoms by thee, to sickly gi'eatDeas jfrown, 

Boaat of a florid vigour, not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank, nnwieldly woe ; 

Till s.ipped their sti-ength, and every part unsound, 

Down—down they sink and spread u ruin round. 



There is undoubtedly also — I speak simply as 
a layman, pretty well acquainted with the under- 
currents of thought in society at large and I 
speak with a painful consciousness of my own 
constant shortcomings in all such matters — and 
in no pretentious or pharisaie spirit — there is a 
permeating and prevalent, thougli covered skep- 
Itieism, or disregard of pi-acticai Aear^religionex- 
isting and increasing in even wliat are called the 
I'^best circles" of society, perhaps eoeit more in them 
l|&an in some others. There is indeed in each 
■JOhurch and denomination a great deal of attention 
|jto outward forms and Church duties; and doubt- 
Jess a fair jiortion of honest, religious feeling 
-fspecially on. Sundays and during serincf. — but 
Ivho, t-hat even listens to the conversation of the 
groups of gorgeously apparelled worBhippere as 
they wendtheu' way homeward from Church and 
Chapel — and, still more, who that observes the 
onduct of many of them, during the following 
week — iheirworldlincss — their worship of wealth 
P— their purseproud pomp, or petty pride — can be 
►ersuaded that their religion has penetrated the 
mi, or purified the mul'f But beyond and 
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asitlo fi'cHii all this, there is, aiiKing'Ht cultivated, 
moral, iipright men, a large leaveu of actual ditt- 
beliefiu the vital principles of Christianity. They 
will not offend or shock the feelings of their fam- 
ilies and fi'ionds and ''weaker brethren" by an 
open avowal of skcjiticism and rennnciation of 
their chiu'ch forms and worship, which like the 
Roman Magistrates in the early dajs of Christi- 
anity, they believe to be "all equally uBefiil" — but 
iu their hearts anA mtellectual belief, they have 
discarded the faith of their fathers — the simple 
and sacred religion of the Saviouk. 

A comparatively small body of such men has 
given proof at least of their manly though mis- 
guided honesty by openly coming forward of late 
to inaugurate the new religion of Positivism, that 
is of material facts and natural Laws; but the 
nnavowcd skeptics of this class nnquestionably 
foi-m a i'ar greater number. 

This spirit of Skepticism has been largely on 
the increase during the last ten years, and it m 
likely to increase and spread, even more rapidly, 
widely, and deeply, unless the clergy of the Chris^ 
tian Churches — not in isolated instances, — but 
collectively, — lisc to a right sense of the danger 
of the crisis and of their own solemn duty to 
qualify themselves — if not yet qualified — to meet 
that danger. In this advanced, inquiring, intellec- 
tual age, Chi'ist's ministers must be able to cope 
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letlectually — logically — lenrnedly with ;ill op- 
ponents, and to prove — as can most assuredly be 
[jroved — that, so far (Vom eontradicting, the evi- 
ienee of the Wohks of God confirms, vnhGa fully 

amined, the testimony of His TVortD. 

Yon know, I might swell the list of evils aiul 
'danger8,with which society isa Hsailedor menaced 
just now, and you know, I have not exaggerated, 
or "set down anght in malice." If the state of 
things public and private then is so dark and 
dreary, what hope can there be of America's re- 
taining her high position, or fulfilling her lofty 
destiny? I believe there is ground for good hope 
even yet, bnt, before I enter on that topic, permit 
me to set myself right in your opinion and to 
guard against misapprehension, on one or two 
important points. 

In expressing my feelings regarding the Pil- 
grim-fathers, it has been especiaWy their old J^ny- 
ish pluck and pei-sevcraiice — deHi-'p.d from their 

nglo-8axon Jwr/athers — that I have desired to 
ifaise, their love of liberty and determination to 
laintain it, though they themselves in turn be- 

,me for a time conscienee-oppressorf*. But, my- 
self an English Churchman, however luiworthy, 
and the descendant of a long line of English 
Churchmen, it would be impossible for me to 
sympathize with some of the religions princijdes 
pnd practices of the Puritans. 
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A<^aiii, in my remarks upon the Aiiji^lo-Saxdn 
element of the pu|)iiIittion of Aniericn, no slight 
oi'sliirhas been designed to be east upon the 
other raeen, that have helped to make and mould 
that mighty mass of people. 

The GermauH are descended from nearly the 
same Anglo-Saxon t>tock, as the English; and as 
to the Irish, who form so numerous and energetic 
a portion of the population, 1 can only say that 
by birth — though not by descent or educatioii — ^I 
am an Irishman myself; and i'ar would it and may 
it ever be from me, to be guilty of injustice to the 
merits of so great and generous a race of people 
as the Irish! But the Celtic Race does unques- 
tionably lack the solidity and stability of the old 
Anglo-Saxon stoek,'which,tberefore,must,I main- 
tain, be regarded as the solid and strong basis, 
alike of the Language and the Liberties of the 
American Union. As the strength and compre- 
heusiveness of the English or Anglo-American 
Language are derived from its combining and 
adopting so nmch that is best and most eftee- 
tive in other tongues, ancient and modern : so 
one of the greatest grounds for still cherishing 
hopes of the stability of America, and the cure of 
the evils that threaten her, must be drawn from 
the happy union on her soil of the stui-dy Sason, 
with the bright and brave and lively Celt, and the 
phlegmatic and prudent and honest Dutchmaul 
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I -And, now, TFAo-e must we loot for a remedy 
fer the evils that are darkening the Present, and 
rting dread upon the Putnre of America? Uii- 
Sonbtedly the plain answer must be, in the first 
place, a cultivation of, or return to, tlie paths of 
Piety and Virtue. But we must look to practi- 
cal means and instrumentalities, rather than to 
grand ideas and good maxims. What instru- 
lu mentalities are available to render America 
frorthy of her destiny and capable of realizing it? 
i aTiswer The Women and Ciiildken, or kislng 
OtJTn, of America. 

lam not about to enter into any long discus- 
gbnofwhatis called the "Woman's Question" 
«o greatly debated of late. But I will not 
Ifteh from saying, after long and careful eonsid- 
ation of it, that there has been as much unfair- 
!8S and wilful misunderstanding in some of the 
position to that cause, as there has been of fol- 
ly, indelicacy, and bad taste, on the part of many 
of its members and advocates. 

Such persons, as the female students of Phila- 
delpiua,who would thrust themselves into the clin- 
ical, bedside examinations of male patients, in 
company with the male students, are jnst — (neith- 
er more nor less than) — worthy co-mates and 
lielpmcets of the uumanncrly and unmanly men, 
who mobbed them! Very few, if any of the real 
__woman's right's, champions, would, I am sure, der- 
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fend those imiiiodcst eurgical sisters I and in the 
same category must bo classed some of those un- 
womanly women, who have brought disci-edit on 
the cause by avowing and defending doctrines 
on marriage, which have shamed and shocked 
the feelings of the true women of America I 

But I do believe that great good is likely to 
arise to society ont of all this agitation, not per- 
haps in the precise form so enthusiastically ad- 
vocated by many, but in other, and moTe gener- 
ally useful, modes and directions. 

As to the SuPFRAGE, I am by no means con- 
vinced that anything npproaching a majority of 
the Women of America desire it, but sttre I am 
— hnowing whet I do of the heen and intuitive 
knowledge of character that marks the mind of 
WOMAN, even in a comparatively humble rjrade ; 
and the general ujiselfishness of her nature, and 
her value for higher aims, than mere monoy-get- 
ing, as compared with us world-worn, world- 
hai'dened men — sure I am, that — had the women of 
America, during the last ten years, posftesseO. the 
■right of Suffrage, — National, State, and Municip- 
al, many unworthy men, who have disgraced the 
Nation at New Yokk, at ALBANY,and at Wash- 
ington, would never have been sent there 1 

As to other rights, especially those connected 
with intellectual acquirement and employment, it 
seems to me an unmanly and ungenerous coward- 
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that would strive still to teep barred the 
loors, that have so long fihiit out woman from 
just aud houorable fields of attainment and 
emulation. The man who aHserts that woman's 
capaeities are iuadcquafe to the higher grades of 
intellectual exertion, and therefore seeks to debar 
;r therefrom, shows at oiiee his inMncerity and 
is distrust of his own powers. 
I am — for reasons our time, at present, wilt 
not permit me to discuss — opposed to the joint 
education of the sexes in tite period between early 
childftood and yoidh: but, not only do I believe 
in the justice of our yonng women sharing, or 
otherwise enjoying, the best and highest educa- 
ion open to young men — with such exceptions 
the clinical and cognate cases just now referred 
to — but, I believe it would produce results of a 
most beneficial character, by purifying the moral 
atmosphere and polishing the manners of the 
"outh of the Universities ! Pui'ther than this, I 
not conceive, I never could conceive, why any 
isn should be ashamed to receive instruction 
im a lady, if she be able to impart it. Some of 
best scholai's I ever had in this country and 
ipecially in Boston, — many of the best teachers 
ever employed, were ladies, and years ago, when 
was, I fear, yet rather vain of my own scholas- 
tic honoi's and distinctions, I was glad and grate- 
&I to listen to the learned suggestions aud ad- 
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vice of one of the noblest and moBt cultivated 
ladies of this generation — the widow nuw — but 
then the wife, of my lamented friend, the late Sir 
Williiun Hamilton of Edinbnrgb. 

Therefore, tiiongh it does not appear to be my 
duty to take part in agitating any refonna of this 
kind, beyond thus frankly and fearlessly express- 
ing my opinion, I would throw open University 
Professorships to All, and, on the principle of 
the golden-apple motto of old — "Let the fairest 
take it" — let the most learned and best qualified 
teachers be appointed, without diatt'nctton,ofsex. 

Having before my mind's eye several present 
occupants of Chairs at the Universities, and many 
learned ladies not there, I can imagine that a 
most beneficial cschange might well be made by 
the substitution of the latter for the former. 

There can be no doubt in any reflective and 
unprejudiced man's mind, that there has been, for 
long, much of unfairaess, tyranny, and jealous ex- 
clusion exercised towards w(nnan — butfora great 
deal of it, they have been themselves in many in- 
stances to blame. Woman has long exercised a 
powerful influence, mo7'e powerful than that of 
Sufl'rage, in this and other civilized countries. 
Has she been always careful to qualif\' herself 
for exercising it aright f 

Do women of the present time, even in the best 
circles, generally bo cultivate their hearts and 
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nds, as to make them worthy of men's 
i well as of their admiration and love? 
"Womi^n of Americn! Matrons and Maidens! 
flothers and wives and sisters of the future citi- 
lens of this great Kepublic 1 you have a noble — 
ft glorious duty before you, if you rise to its con- 
(eption, and realize its grandem-! On you, and 
mpon the rising YOUNG men of the laud whose 
liearte ai-e yet unseared and imeorrupted, and on 
your ivfiuence wpon those near and dear to i/oii,de- 
pends, under God, I do solemnly believe, the sal- 
vation of this country — its rescue from the ruin 
that laxiiri/, am\sin, and sef^shness are surely, if 
slowly, bHnging upon it! 

Is it not enough to arouse the most apathetic 

into action — to recall the most frivolous votary 

of fashion from her folly — to nerve the heart of 

the most timorous of women to thoughts and 

deeds of most manly fortitude — to mate the fa- 

IVored daughters of wealth and luxury ashamed 

fef the trifling, toying, inglorious life they have 

[jiitherto been lining, and resolve at once and 

henceforth to enter on a new and better life of 

Bftuty to their country, and their God — and to 

J the hearts of the lowly daughters of toil, 

nd perhaps of penury, to bound with a fresh and 

new-born hope and faith that they, too, humble 

as they are, one and all, may help (and that most 

effectually!) to save America from the threaten- 
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ing dangers, and to secure her position in th^ 
Vanguard of the ][^ations ? 

Let the womex of America, high and low, 
young and old, rich and poor, realize this sense 
of solemn duty, as mothers, Avives, and sisters, 
and rise to its grand dignity, and they may then, 
in the best and most glorious way, fulfil the po- 
etic prediction lately uttered by one of their sis- 
ters at Cleveland, — ^Mrs. Hanaford : 

" With reverent liand we lift Tkuth's glorious banner 

And fealty vow 
To all that lifts our sex to power and honor 

In this grand " Now " ! 

The time hath fled when weakness meant but woman^ 

The hour hath come, 
When the divine transcends in her the human, 

And 'tis her doom, — 

Her glorious destiny to guide this nation 

Far from its sin, 
Up to the heights of its supreme salvation, 

The crown to win ! 

Apiong the Peoples that are known to Story, 

And classic song, 
There shall no Nation be so filled with glory. 

And none so strong 

As this Republic, noble and far stretching, 

From sea to sea, 
While its grand influence, o'er the waters reaching, 

Bids all be free ! " 

£i. R. H. 

Dec. 7. 1869, 4.25 p. m. 



LECTURE 

ON 

BULWER THE NOVELIST, 

AS AN ORATOR, POET, AND WORKING MAN. 
{Extract from a Newspaper Report.) 



All cultivated persons are familiar with Bul- 
wer's fame as a JS^ovelist, but comparatively few 
in this country are aware that he had given such 
solid proofs of his ability as a Statesman, Orator 
and Poet. Probably fewer still were prepared to 
find that, in another particular, — the one special- 
ly dwelt on by the lecturer, namely, his syste- 
matic industry^ — his example has aftbrded so val- 
uable a lesson to all, and more particularly to 
young men of fortune, so many of whom have 
been spending the season at Newport. It was 
to these, some of them his pupils,Dr. H. address- 
ed himself, showing how Bulwkk, "born to for- 
tune and bred in luxury," had from the first,even 
while involved in all the gaieties and distractions 
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of fashionable life, resolutely entered on, and no 
less resolutely persevered in, a path of honorable 
ambition; devoting in youth, and maturcr years, 
a certain portion of his daily time to diligent la- 
bor of a very lofty and useful kind. The lesson 
was fully and effectually brought out by the lec- 
turer, witbout any attempt to conceal or palliate 
those errors into which, in his earlier life,the se- 
ductions of society and the surroundings of 
wealth and luxury may iiave caused the briUiant 
novelist to fall. 

The lecturer then concluded as follows: 
"It has by no means been my sole object, when 
selecting the name of this great writer as a sub- 
ject for a lecture, to come forward merely as his 
champion, or bis critic. Knowing what I do, not 
merely of his writings, but of the life of the man, 
I have long believed it would afford some very 
useful and healthy lessons of life, especially to 
all who may aspire to literary distinction; and,as 
I remarked in opening, to young people of both 
sexes, born like Bulwer in the lap of luxury and 
wealth; and therefore tried and tempted to in- 
glorious idleness and ease. 

And first, whatever faults may have occasion- 
ally dimmed the brightness of bis intellectual or 
moral cai'cer, it is evident that Bulwer must have 
been originally endowed with an innate loftiness 
of aspiration and nobility of ambition, or he would. 




hot have entered upon, much less so steadily per- 
severed in, that Hfe of literary labor, which is 
now encircled witli so bright a halo of well-raeri- 
ted I'enowii. He was born to fortune and lircd 
in luxury ; both powerful antagonitsts, (especial- 
ly in a country, where the habits of a landed ar- 
istocracy exercise such influence as in England,) 
to tliat industry and plodding persevering labor, 
by which alone any solid literary reputation can 
be won. The influence of his wise and accom- 
plished, but nevertheless ambitions mother, doubt- 
less had great weight, in giving this direction 
to his youthiul mind ; but the talent and lofty 
aspirings were already implanted in that young 
heart, or the best of mothers could have done but 
little. 

When wc look at Bulwer's position, in point 
of inherited wealth, and tlien compare his career 
of unduviating industry with the idle, if not dis- 
sipated, lives of the vast number of his order,eur- 
prise must, methints, mingle with our admira- 
tion. The temptations to an idle life for the 
English country gentleman of property are vei'y 
great, nor easy to be resisted. 




To all these, Bulwev from early youth was ex- 
posed, nay more, was for years obliged, by the 
tyranny of his '"order" and society to take hie 

are in them; yet even from the time, when he 
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was a Cambridge student, they never succeeded 
in making him an idler or a vohiptuary. Fro|n 
the first, he only gave to pleasure and amuse- 
ment the second place in his daily life. From 
the first, it would seem to have been his object to 
gain knowledge, to improv^e his mind, and to fit 
himself for gaining good for his race and glory for 
himself! If w^e look over the long list of his suc- 
successful works, we must allow the industry dis- 
played even in the writing of them to have been 
great, but when we examine their contents, and 
see how much profound erudition, philosophy, 
knowledge of science, art and history they con- 
tain, then we must acknowledge that industry to 
have been enormous,indeed ahnost inconceivable. 
And inconceivable it would be, had we not a key 
to it. I know from friends of his earlier days, 
that when he was at college he steadily pursued 
a plan of study which I have ever advocated,and 
would strongly recommend to all students. I 
have in my own experience known many an ar- 
dent youth, ambitious of academical distinction 
at our English Universities, hope and seek to se- 
cure it by prolonging his daily hours of study ,be- 
yond what the laws of nature would allow, read- 
ing in some cases ten, twelve, or fourteen hours a 
day. In a few, a very few, cases, I have known 
victory to crown this course, but ever a victory 
overshadowed by the cloud of a broken constitu- 
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mind or body, or both, has given way, before the 
final day of struggle had arrived, and the misery 
of ill health has been incurred, without even the 
solace of success. Bulwer, on the contrary, 
adopting a habit, which he has retained through 
life, gave a few hours each day to steady reading 
— intense sftfrfy of the subjects on which he was 
engaged — and no temptation of amusement, ex- 
ercise or pleasure could make him encroach on 
those hoiirs. To use a University term, you will 
find explained in "Tom Brown," his door was 
"sported," and no visitor could ever gain admit- 
tance. Thus by intense and steady application 
and strict method, while apparently leading a gay 
and fashionable life, he accomplished as much as, 
and more than hundreds, who nominally *'read" . 
double as long each day. Surely we may accept 
this as a lesson of regularity of method, and of 
doing what wc do diligentbj ! A lesson I do hope 
m^ young friends will take to heart and practise! 
And next, looking to the characteristics by 
which his literary character and his writings have 
been marked — and tirst as to one feature of the 
lattei" — Bnlwer has never.from first to last,sought 
popularity by "writing down" (if I may use the 
term,) to win the favor of the less cultivated 
masses. Let me not be misunderstood. I am 
not alluding either to what are called sensation 
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tales, nor yet to the fact, that many writers of no 
mean rei)ntation do constantly pander tx) that 
|)()[)iilar taste, which seeks its gratification rather 
in the low, the ludicrons, the commonplace, and 
coarse, than in anything that contains solid tr nth, 
and ideal beanty. 

Whatever repntation Lord Lytton has won, has 
certainly not been gained by snch aconrseas this. 
Hi* has striven to elevate^ as Avell as gratify^ the 
tastes of his readers, and in so doing he has been 
the benefactor of his own and after-generations. 
lie has ever held np Art to the admiration of men, 
as a high and holy thing! and, in his own practice, 
he has steadily emleavored to exemplify the prin- 
ciples, of which he has tluis been the consistent 
advocate. As will her.eatler appear, I by no 
moans maintain him to be perfect as a writei*, bnt 
1 kni>\v no lOnulish writer of Fiction, in the com- 
pi^sition i>f whose works the higher artistic priu- 
ciplos are so fnllv and faithfnllv observed. 

Again, 1 n^mark, no one can have read his 
works, as they have snccossively appeared; with- 
ont observing the plainest evidence of his constant 
otVoris ti>wards improvement. There is a vast in- 
terval, indeed, of progress between his "•Falkland,'- 
and his ••Last Pays of Pompeii," and a vaster still 
between that wiu-k — boautifnl and aitistic as in 
many ivspects it is — and his ••Zanoni,**and"Lqst 
of the Haivns," and his ••Caxtons/' and^'My Xov- 
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fel.'' And though I am not about to prof'nne the- 
eontidcuee of private life by making what I know 
of Bulwer's the subject of a lecture; yet there is 
no impropriety in saying tliat all who know and 
love the man, have marked with deep and anxious 
interest the simultaneous impi'ovenient of his in- 
tellectual and moral life. An unhappy domestic 
connexion led, in its results, to his being at one 
period of his career, regarded with coldness, if not 
reprobation, as a vain and selfish sensualist. Time 
has proved the injustice of the extreme charges 
then made against him ; but there is no donht 
that the undue indulgence of his mother, proud 
of her accomplished son, tended in early years to 
foster a pride which wealth, popularity, and pow- 
er afterwards for a time, more fully developed; 
nor is it to be supposed that a man, endowed with 
such an ardent temperament, escaped altogether 
uninjured from the ordeal of temptation through 
which he was obliged to pass ; but, as I have said, 
we can directly trace in his successive works the 
same improvement which his best friends have 
noted in his tone of moral feeling and of Clnistian 
philosophy in his daily life. 

I can only touch lightly on these domestic dis- 
agreements already referred to, from which so 
much unhappiness arose — but this I may and do 
say — while, as ever in such cases, there were faults 
on both sides, and the breach was soon made 
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wider by passionate and most unreasonable jeal- 
ousy on one side, and haughty and wounded pride 
on the other, — there never was anything to jus- 
tify the character attributed to him, under the 
character of Lord Vincent, in a certain novel, 
which owed its origin to the cpiarrel. — ^With all 
the warm qualities of the Irish heart. Lady Bul- 
wer also was hurried constantly into extreme and 
boundless passion and jealousy, which led to 
scenes in society in London, and on two occa- 
sions in the public streets, in the view and hear- 
ing of the fashionable promenaders, enough to 
wound the feelings and pride of any man, much 
more of one of so naturally proud a temper as 
her husband. 

Lastly — the indomitable pluck and persever- 
ance of Bulwer in not yielding to despair after 
defeat, attbrd a lofty life-lesson, not alone to the 
literary aspirant, but to you and 7ne^ and every 
one of Adam's sons and daughters; for whatever 
our fields of struggle and of strife, sure we may 
be that some disappointments and defeats await 
us, ere we can win the victor3\ 

It has been well observed, that "success after 
failures is far more honorable than lottery lau- 
rels," for it not onl}^ displays higher moral quali- 
ties, but very generally indicates the possession 
of richer resources. This remark applies with 
peculiar foi'ce to Buhver, Avhose successes, of 
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iiatever kind, were nnly gained by the mosf 
resolute perseverance. His first attempts in every 
department of literature were, more or less, fail- 
ui-es. Passing over his more juvenile attempts, 
he essays to write a novel, and the public, having 
read Falkland, acknowledge its display of talent, 
but decide that the writer never can succeed as a 
popular novelist. The writer listens to the ad- 
verse judgment — ca!ra]y and patiently examines 
the causes of his failure — resolutely sits down to 
the composition of another work, and the follow- 
ing year. 1828, beholds the disappointed writer 
of Falkland, feted and lionized in London as the 
successful author of Pelham ! 

Again, he delivers his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, and the critics of that cold, 
phlegmatic assembly say "he will never be a 
speaker." ConseioiTs, without inquiry, of the 
natural defects that had caused his failure — con- 
scious, also, like Erskiiie, that it was in him, and 
determined it should eomo out, he resolutely en- 
ters upon a course of self-training, which results 
in his becoming, first, a favorite speaker of the 
Commons, and more lately, as I have shown you, 
one of the acknowledged public orators of Eng- 
land. 

Emulous of renown as a dramatic author, he 
bringsforward the "Duchesse dela Talliere," and, 
though the meed of applause awarded it might 
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have contented many a second-rate writer, still 
its want of a fuller success was a virtual defeat. 
"His genius (the critics said) Avas plainly narra- 
tive not dramatic/' and the public accepted their 
fiat as conclusive. 

In less than three weeks a new play by an an- 
onymous author is announced at Covent Garden. 
It succeeds, nay, draws doAvn thunders of ap- 
plause, night after night, ivithin the theatre; while 
wit/wutj the critics vie with each other in hailing 
the rise of a new luminary on the dramatic liori- 
zon; nay, more, they are careful to compare the 
beauties of this unknown author's play, with the 
defects of Bulwer's "Duchess." 

That play was the Lady of Lyons! — ^And so 
throughout liis whole career! This indomitable 
courage and determination to succeed^ are the 
leading characteristics of this great living writer, 
as they have been of all the best and worthiest 
of our Anglo-American race, in either hemis- 
phere and in every age. 

Had Lord Lvtton established no other claim 
upon our admiration and regard than this, would 
he not be well worthy of the honor and affection 
of ever}^ Anglo-Saxon heart on this side of the 
Atlantic, or on that? The lesson is a cheerinsT 
and sustaining life lesson to us all. 

"Bulwer the JSTovelist," may not have been 
through life that paragon of virtue that some mav 
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and model. He may not, in the opinion of some 
of you, deserve the rank I have awarded him, 
even as a poet and an orator, but as a living and 
familiar exemplar of the great qualities of ear- 
nestness^ plucky perseverance and lofty aspiration 
— qualities of which your young Harvard Breth- 
ren have recently aiForded so glorious a specimen, 
even while endui'ing a defeat that was greater 
and grander than many a victory! I can fear- 
lessly commend him to the love and honor, and 
imitation of you all^ and especially of you^ the 
young and the wealthy favorites of fortune ! En- 
joy life and its pleasures as Christian ladies and 
gentlemen, while you are young; but also, 07ie 
and all of j^ou, fix your hearts resolutely like Bul- 
wer, on some higher, nobler object, as the main 
aim and purpose of your life! Strive to raise 
yourselves in intellect and knowledge to a higher 
sphere of enjoyment, as well as usefulness, and 
(believe me) even pleasure and amusement will 
receive a new zest and relish from the conscious- 
ness of duty discharged — of difficulties defeated 
— and of good work well and bravely done ! 



THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 



AMERICA AND EUROPE, 



( Vrom The Church Gazette of New York, of Deeeniberf 1866.) 



I<]vc4\ythint? tends to indicate that we are just 
about to enter upon a keen and probably decisive 
Htru^fifks in rc^jjfard to certain leading points of 
the l^jducrational Question, which had long since 
(Migaged the earnest consideration of many 
thouifhtful, learned, and experienced men in 
AnuM'u*a and ljn<>'land, and have recently begun 
to (»x(*ile r(MU>wed and in(*reased investigation and 
discussion. 

It will not be possible, within the limits assign- 
ed us on this ()(»casion, to attempt any very full 
or exhaustive treatnuMit of so difficult andiniport- 
anl a subject, on many branches of which, how- 
ev(M\ our views have been for some vears before 
the ])ublic. After we shall have examined some 
fi>reign systems, and probed the defects of our 
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own, it will be mainly our desire and aim to advo- 
cate, in a simple, straightforward, iind not uneor- 
teous manner, such reforms as experience and 
observation may show to be urgently needed, not 
alone for the improvement of our schools and col- 
leges, but for the security and well-being of soci- 
etj' at large and the stability of the American 
Republic. 

As certain reasons induce us to commence with 
University Education, it is the more necessary 
to state in limine certain pi'inciples or axioms, 
which will be constantly presupposed in all our 
writings on this topic. 

Firstly, then, by "Education" it is by no means 
mere special instruction that is meant to be ex- 
pressed, but the sound, healthy, and systematic 
training and development of each of the several 
elementsof our compound nature — the religious 
and MORAL, the intellectual, and the pnYsroAL. 

Secondly, while we maintain that the cultiva- 
tion of the iirst of these elements must ever form 
a vitally essential part oH all true education, and 
while we shall always advocate the inculcation of 
sound Church principles upon the heai'ta and 
minds of the young of our own Churchy we shall, 
as educationists, conscientiously and boldly ad- 
here to a hroad, Christian, catholic standard, in 
discussing any educational systems or topics of 
a general or national character. In other words, 
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we shall continue to maintain, as we have ever 
maintained, Bible Christianity to be the only 
solid and safe basis of all education. 

We trust our readers will carefully bear in 
mind this preliminary avowal of principles, in or- 
der to guard against a misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation of our views. 

The subject on whose discussion we first enter, 
viz : the Higher or University Educ atioist of 
America and Europe, is, in a manner, forced up- 
on us by the recent renewal, with increased vig- 
or and virulence, of the controversy between the 

OLD CLASSICAL, Or IDEALIST, and the MODERN 
REALIST, or NATURAL SCIENCE Schools. AmOUgSt 

other circumstances, that have tended of late to 
awaken a more general and lively interest in this 
controversy, have been the delivery of an Inau- 
gural Address by Dr. McCosh, the newly elected 
President of Princeton College, on '' Academic 
Education in Europe," and more recently, a lec- 
ture given before the alurmii of Columbia Col- 
lege, at the Hall of the Historical Society, on 
"The Culture required by the Age," by Dr. Fred- 
eric DePeyster. 

It need hardly then be premised that the pres- 
ent subject is not of an Episcopalian^ but of a 
general and national character. Before attempt- 
ing to point out the deficiencies, or errors, that 
seem to exist in the systems of University Edu- 
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cation in this country, it may be both interesting: 
and useful to give a .sketch of the history of the 
estahlislinicnt of the Queen's University and Col- 
leges in Ireland, of one of whicli — that of Belfast 
— Dr. MeCosh was a Professsor; and, while al- 
lowing that gentleman all due credit for the elo- 
(juence and ability by which his late Address 
was distinguished, it is only right to remark, that 
the plan and system advocated by him — and on 
which we at j^reseiit reserve our opinion — was fully 
devised, and in actual operation, before he had 
any connection with Belfast College. It was, in 
fact, the matured result of long deliberation on 
the part of the British Pi'lvy Conneil, assistedby 
a considerable number of educational and scien- 
tific men. 

The wliole plan of tlie "Queks's Univeksity" 
derived its inception, to a great extent, from a 
similar cause to that which, about a quarter of a 
century before, had resulted in the founding of 
the UxiVEKSiTY OF London. 

The ancient Universities of Oxi'OKU, Cam- 
bridge, and Dl'blin were, as is well knowji, 
I'ather exclusive in theii- chai-aeter, both in regai'd 
to religious tests, to the curricnUnn of study, and 
to the heavy expense (recently much diminished, 
ver,) involved in a long residence at Col- 

L large body of the youth of England, sons, 
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for tlip most part, of Disnenters, found thomstdyes 
(Iflmri'fd by the Jirf-t of the above causes, from 
attaining' those academic distinctions which were 
deemed by them essential to success in profes- 
sional and public life. It was also the opimon 
of many, that the course of studies puisued in 
the old ai'istocratie Universities, was both too 
narrow in its range, and too antiquated in its 
character, to meet satisfactorily the I'eqnirements 
of those classes of students. And, lastly, the ex- 
penses of collegiate residence under the old re- 
gime, effectually closed the doors of tliose insti- 
tutions against all but such as either had ample 
means of their own, or the talent and scholarship 
necessary to win sueh success, in competition for 
scholarships and other prizes, as would compen- 
sate for the lack of private fortune. A numer- 
ous body of men, eminent in various departments 
of science, litei-ature, and statesmanship — pi'omi- 
nent among whom were Lord Brougham and 
Professor Sir Charles Bell — energetically exerted 
themselves to supply this keenly-felt educational 
want ; and, on the Ist of October, 1828, the 
London University was formally opened by an 
Inaugural Address from Professor Bell. As at 
first organized, " London University'" signified 
little more than an advanced Academy to prepare 
students ibr the Unwersity Proper, as yet only in 
contemplation; but the latter was not long in 
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being established and organized ; and RovaS 
CtiAKTERS were granted eventually to both, oq 
the same day, Nov. 28, 1836; and, ever sinci 
that University has been the academic resort a& 
all those who, from the causes already stated, 
were dwqualifled or disinclined to enter the older 
Universities. Its prestige has, naturally enough, 
in such a country as England, never been on a 
par with that of Oxi^ord oi" Cambridok, whose 
alumni have been wont to regard the graduates 
of the new University as superficial in knowl- 
edge, sTfeptical in religion, and radical or revolu- 
tionary in politics. Some grounds for these 
depreciatory opinions may have been afforded, 
especially in the eyes of " Church and State" 
men, both Iiy the original constitution of London 
University, and by the public career of many of 
its reprcfientative almimi. Although grateful 
and proud, however, to claim one of the Elder 
Sisters as nur own Alma Mater, and though de- 
cidedly adverse to several important points in the 
constitution of the new College, we feel both 
bound, in common candor, and qualiiied by pecu- 
liar circumstances, to state that the authorities 
of the new institution appear, from the first, to 
have striven to carry out taithfully the principles 
enunciated in the Foundation- Deed and Charter; 
a great and crying want of non-conformist stu- 
dents has been supplied; the course of study, 
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wliile mure i-xpaiisive and divei-sifietl than wo 
iind many othovs may think altogether compati- 
ble witli souud and thorougli knowledge, has been 
maintained at a high standard; and, to snm up 
with an Oxford idiom, any man ■who obtains his 
degree at the London University ninst be at least 
a " respectable scholar," Its reputation is fur- 
ther attested by the fact, that many of the most 
distingnished sehohiVM of Oxfokd, Cambhidoe, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, have often competed 
for its Profes(*orial chairs, snch as Di'. Donaldson, 
the ilkisti-ious classic critic and philologer, Pro- 
fessors Maiden, Keys, Carpenter, Liatham, cum 
plurimis cdlis. 

The pecniiar and unhappy circumstances of 
Ireland in regard to Church matters — tlic Estab- 
lished Church there being that of a small minor- 
ity — a truly "favored few" — gave some shades of 
dift'erence to the origin of the Queen's Colleges, 
and Queen's University (the mcti-opoiitan centre 
of the former) in Ireland; but, in the main, the 
disease to be cured and the remedy prescribed 
were, in both cases, very similar. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin — the richly endowed and liighlj 
favored' University erected by Queen Ehzabeth 
in 1591, and endowed with the wealth of the old 
Augustine Monastery of All Saints — had been, 
till a comparatively recent jjeriod, tht^ most ex- 
elusive of all in religious matters. The ''penal 
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Bftws'' -wei-e there most rigidly enforced in educa- 
tion. Of late years, indeed, through the perse- 
|wering efforts of Plunkctt, and Grattan, and ' 
O'Counell, many of these religious barriers had 
been broken down, and the Sizarships, Scholar- 
ships, and some other coveted prizes and honors 
f "Old Trinity" had been thrown open to the 
"ee competition of all. But very important res- 
' ervations were, and are still, made ; nor could it 
well be otherwise, so long as "the Establishment" 
should remain an incubus upon the faith and feel- 
ng8 (however misgnided) of a great and gener- 
lus nation. 
There was another College in Ireland, no less 
exclusive than Trinity, in an opposite direction — 
Matnooth — which has been specially founded 
^Land endowed as "a sop to Cerberus," for the train- 
^Kng of Roman Catholic priests. This was intend- 
HLed to appear as a very generous act on the part 
^Kbf the British Government; but those behind the 
^Kec^nes well knew that the real motive which 
prompted its enactment in 1795, was the desire 
to guard against the dissemination of French 
j^ revolutionary principles, likely to be introduced 
^^^to Ireland by Irish priests, trained, as they had 
^■Mtherto been, at Paris, and Port Royal, and 
^T)ouai. So, the ministry of George the Third, 
amongst many other statesmanlike and liberal, (?) 
.Baeasnros not altogether unfamiliar to Americans, 
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founded and endowed Maynooth College for 
five hundred students for the ministry of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland; and, half a cen- 
tury later, the writer well remembers the excite- 
ment caused by the further grant, under Sir Rob- 
ert Peel's second administration, of £30,000 ster- 
ling for the enUirgement of the buildings; and an 
annual endowment by Parliament of £26,000! 
The tortures and w^rithings of poor Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, the staunch opponent of this and 
other Romanizing measures, were something 
fearful to contemplate, and unquestionably short- 
ened that good man's days ! The British Gov- 
ernment, however, has not gained much by this 
conciliatory measure, however craftily devised. — 
It is in no prejudiced or uncharitable spirit that 
the fact is here stated, that the rank of life from 
wiiich most of the Maynooth priests, are taken, 
and the vv^ant of opportunities for a liberal home 
trai:iing and a^isociations — a dif/icuUfj and defi^ 
ciencij not 'without at least one read]) rejyresentcUive 
in this StatCy to tohich loe shall hereafter refer 
more fully — have tended to fill the ranks of the 
Irish priesthood with a class of men, who how- 
ever pious, devoted, and scholastically {ccccording 
to the Roman system and ideas) learned, arc yet 
very narrow in all their views, far less enlighten- 
ed and liberal than the former French-trained 
clergy, and, as a body, the most unflinching, un- 
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wavering enemies of England'^ rule and Eng- 
land's i-eligion. The Maynrjotli move may have 
been thoiight a elevev one by the great political 
chess-player of 1845, but it did not by any means 
checkmate the adversary ! 

Between these two University extremes, then, 
of Protrstant Trinity, and Roman Catholic 
Matnooth, there was felt, by many, to be a vast 
educational void in Irehmd, very similar to what 
had been formerly experienced in England; and. 
to fill the vacuum, the Queen's University and 
Cohi,E(JES were devised and established, mainly 
on the model, as to rules of admission and eur- 
rieulum of study, of the University of London; 
^K!t)ut witli many very important alterations and 
^^radaptations. 

^^t Distinct Colleges for the reception of faculties 
^^Bf professors and resident bodies of students, 
^Hpere founded at Belfast (the scene of Dr. 
I McCosh's labors previousto his election to Pnnee- 
ton), Galway and Cork. Liberal inducements 
were offered, aud great care was taken to secure 
the Hcrvices of able men in every department. 
Dublin was appointed as the University Head- 
quarters; and, in 185{), the whole combined es- 
tablishment of Queen'm Univeksity and Col- 
leges was duly incorporated, inaugurated, and 
started, under apparently fair auspices, on its 
career. 
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That earepr, however, was not destined to be 
loii^' iinobHtr\ictod. From the first, the whole 
plan and measure had been roaolntely opposed by 
the Komau Catholic Hierarchy, as being, in tiieir 
opinion, calcidated to exercise an injurious effect 
on the religious principles of the youth of their 
Church. This enmity and opposition assumed a. 
more actively aggressive form when the Univer- 
sity was actually established, and the Colleges 
opened. One of the latter — the (!Jalway College 
— suffered more severely than the others, through 
the watchful, wily, and unrelenting attacks of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of that Diocese; and, 
at one time, was placed almost, if not quite, kors 
de combat. Both it and the others have, liowever, 
passed safely through the oi'deal. 

The statement officially made last month by the 
Irish Viceroy (the Date of Aberoorn), from 
the Presidential chair, at the annual meeting of 
the Queen's University, clearly demonstrates an 
amount of past success and present prosperity 
that must gi'eatly tend to stop the mouths of op- 
ponents and detractors, and nip in the bud the 
recently - broached Parliamentary project of a 
"Catholio University," as one more medica- 
ment for the maladies of Ireland. 

Atler having shown how faithfully the founda- 
tion plan had from the first been carried out, by 
the imparting a very full, liberal, and thorough 
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Conrae of University seculai" education on unsec- 
tarian (but nvowedly Christian) principles, the 
Dulce wound up liie address by announcing that 

I the number of students wae, in all 762 — greater 

' than in 1866, notwithstanding renewed and vio- 
lent opposition in the interim — of whom 210 were 
members of the established ehnrch, 181 Roman 
Catholic, 274 Presbyterian, and 97 of other relig- 
ious bodies. Further, that the number of candi- 
dates for degrees this year was 316, against 305 
last year; and the thoroughness of the secular 
instruction given was shown by the success of the 
students of these Colleges at various public Com- 
petitive Examinations, to whose severity, as crit- 
ical tests of high and accurate scholarship, we can 
ourselves bear testimony from intimate personal 
knowledge. Since the incorporation, in 1856, 25 
had won appointments in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, at examinations open to all £)ngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; 14 in the Royal Engineers, un- 
der similar circumstances; 64 also had, by public 
competitive examinations, secnred honorable po- 

I sitions in the Army and !Navy Medical Services; 

f and three had been awarded the strongly-contest- 
ed and valuable Law Scholarships at the Engllsh 
Innr of Court. 

We deprecate being understood as altogether 
approving or endorsing the system and princi- 
ples, on which the Queen's University in Ii'eland 
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has been established and conducted — on the con- 
trary, we shall hereafter have to protest against 
certain points; but such results as those stated 
above must be acce])ted as evidence of a very 
substantial and effective plan of University In- 
sti'uction, nor is it improbable that they may af- 
ford us considerable aid in solving some of the 
very difficult educational questions which are now 
forcing themselves so prominently on public at- 
tention in this country. We must defer the dis- 
cussion of those questions to a subsequent arti- 
cle, but request our readers to bear in mind the 
leading and characteristic features of the system. 
These were (1) recognition (not distinct and 
definite enough, however,) of Christian princi- 
ples, but disallowance of any sectarian tests. (2) 
The foundations of the scholastic training laid, 
as in the older Universities, on the solid substrat- 
um of the ANCIENT LANGUAGES and PURE MATH- 
EMATICS; (3) a carefully-built superstructure of 
thoroughly academic instruction in the English 
Language and Literature, with (4) an elective 
or optional course of study in other modern lan- 
guages ; and (5) a regular and very full course 
of ]N^ATUKAL Sciences.* 

Nov. 13, 1868. 



• The Writer is prcparin*? for publication a work, in which the subjects 
broached in this article will be fully and continuously discussed. 
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{BrpTiHled /ram thr. Canloa 



Dnrino^ the last few weeks the constant suc- 
ec8sion of University and High School Com- 
mencements has naturally and properly brought 
the subject of our Higher Education, its benefits 
and blemishes, very prominently before the at- 
tention of the public, and under the discussion of 
the platform and the Press. In the course of 
these discussions, the vexata qua'stio of "practical 
and scientific" versus "Classical" Education ha s 
been not unfrequently revived, and reference has 
been repeatedly and emphatically made, by the 
supporters of the former view, to the voluminous 
Blne-Boolv Report issued by the lioyal Com- 
mission of England iu 1804:. "While the minds 
of parents, professors, teachers, and all interested 
in education, retain a fresh and vivid memory of 
what they have recently read and heard, a can- 
did and impartial jjlam-e at some of the defects 
of our system of Higher Education may not be 
without some benefit, oven if the writer's views 
should not be palatable! to some of our readers. 
And we will preface our remarks by a brief ex- 
amination f)f' the English Keport referred to 
above, both because wc are in a position to write 
of it with pretty accurate knowledge, and be- 
cause — we at once openly avow — there are cei"- 
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tain points in the real English system of Educa- 
tion, that we would gladly sec engrafted on ours 
just as the English colleges and sehuols might, 
in othrr points, do well and w^isely to profit by 
thf example of America. 

In dii-ect opposition to the opinion of many re- 
cent writers and speakers, we assert that the 
Commission Heport in question is worse than 
worthless, as conveying any adequate or accurate 
idea of the extent, or mode, or results of the sys- 
tem of education in the public or endowed schools 
of England. If, indeed, it were desired to ascer- 
tain the manner and system of training, by which 
u very limited number of the aristocracy are pre^ 
pared for the responsible positions awaiting them 
iu public life, the Report might be considered of 
some value, and indeed of rather anxious and 
painful interest to the English people. The mem- 
bers of the Commission were, with one exception, 
aristocrats if not, in some cases, by birth and title, 
yet entirely so by training and associations and 
surroundings; and, when appointed to investi- 
gate thoroughly the condition of the "endowed 
schools" of England, they selectedy>/*ec!'se?3/ se«en 
of the most aristocratic, fashionable, and, in three 
instances, most idle schools of the country, out of 
upwards of tivo thousand six hundred indowed 
schools. The schools so selected for examination 
were Eton, Harrow, "Winchester, Kugby, — aud, 
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in the city of Loudon alone, St. Paul's, Charter- 
lioiise, and Mercliant Taylors'. Our limite will not 
permit us liere to give a Cull, intelligible account 
of those schools, and to show, as we easily could 
do, how utterly undeserving the best of the sev- 
en was to be chosen as a pattern from which to 
judge of the actual system and working of the 
higher school education in Britain. The ''Eton 
men" — -justly priding themselves on, and respect- 
ed by others for, their gentlemanly, correct, al- 
most reclierche manuers and style — so far from 
laying claim, through themselves or their tutors, 
to any distinction as diligent, ambitious students, 
for the most part repudiate the very idea of such 
a thing. As a general characteristic, they con- 
sider it "snobbish" to "fag" or devote themselves 
assiduously to study, and the tutors and masters 
of the boarding-houses seemed, for along series 
uf years, quite contented to fall in with this view, 
as calculated to aftbrd themselves both an easier 
life and a more liberal income. Under the man- 
I agement of the energetic headmaster who, a few . 

years since, was elected to Eton, a good deal 
t of this namby-pamby dilettanteism and foppery 
has been rooted out, and there seems a probabili- 
j ty that Eton may, in the course of time, attain to 
I the level of the less known and the less "noble" 
f endowed schools, above which she has been so 
r unwisely and imjustly exalted by this Commission, 
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as the head of the model schools of England; but, 
as yet, no cleai- or correct idea could possibly be 
formed, by foreigners, of the natnve of the edu- 
cation given to the great and influential body of 
the English people — known there as, collective- 
ly, "the middle classes" — by the "public or en- 
dowed" schools, from any test or testimony de- 
rived front Eton. The same remarks ai)ply, but 
in a more modified degree, to Harrow. The 
Harrovians can boast of a considerable number, 
not only of Latin and Greek versifiers, but of 
sound and accomplished classical scholars — (in 
mathematics Harrow has always been designedly 
weak) — but still, viewing the school as a whole, 
and with regard to its influence on the education 
of English "gentlemen," — not the nobilit}' chief- 
ly, but the very "back-bone" and strength of the 
English nation, the great and powerful middle 
class, as we have said — Harrow would never for 
a moment be accepted as a criterion public school, 
by which to judge of the English system of high- 
er cla33 education. Mutatis miitaftdts, the same 
remarks apply with equal force to Winchester 
and Shrewsbury. As a purely classical school, 
indeed, the latter has well sustained its repntation 
for a long period, from the time of the able Dr. 
Butler to Dr. Kennedy, who, by his accomplishr 
ed scholarship and uni'emitting devotion to the 
cause of classical learning, has fully realized the 
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promise afforded by his previous career as public 
and private ''concli" at Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge. Winchester, under Dr. Moberly, has pur- 
sued a quiet "jog-trot" course, under the old-fash- 
ioned Anglo-claesical Bystein, generally sending 
out a few respectable clas-sical scholars each year, 
in a proportion certainly not exceeding three per 
cent., while tlie mathematical and English edu- 
. cation given to the school iu general has been, 
r and is, confeissedly very defective, — and one of 
f the greatest blots on the English public school 
system — the degrading and demoralizing "fag" 
regime — has remained unreformed. Rugby, 
■which under Dr. Arnold had won such a high 
reputation, began to fall off under Dr. Tait (since 
Bishop of London) and still more under Dr. Mey- 
rick Goulbuni, who, thoiigh an excellent ficholar, 
a sound divine, an eloquent preacher, and a most 
amiable man, proved utterly incompetent as an 
l-educatoi", and conductor of a great public school, 
I It is well known that *Dr. Temple (who managed 
fto get himself included in the Commission of 
J 18(51-4) has alwayB had his thoughts and feel- 
lings much more keenly engaged by his position 
1 as one of the Queen's preachers, and by intriguing 
1 for a Bishopric, than by the more useful, if some- 
what less ambitious, duties pertaining to the of- 
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iioe of headmaster of Rugby. In mathemiitical 
and general instruction, however, Riigby has im- 
proved considerably since 1859, when, after three 
years' nervous consideration and consultation, 
Dr. Temple was induced to imitate the example 
already set, and worked most successfully, first 
at Cheltenham school, and then at Birmingham, 
at Liverpool, and at Clieltenham college. This 
Commissioner allowed the credit to be given 
him by this Commission, of which he w<is a 
memie/-, of being the "first public schoolmaster" 
of England to introduce a sound English course 
of education, together with the natural sciences, 
into the curriculum of school education, whereas 
it stands upon public and official record that this 
most important change was made in the order 
stated, by the four schools named above ; nor did 
Dr. Temple adopt it till he had seen the plan 
prove entirely successful, and that without any 
injury to the classical scholarship of the pupils, 
as tested by the severe University Examinations 
at Oxford and Cambridge. What has been sa id 
of Winchester will fully apply, in all material 
points, to "Westminster, once one of the best 
schools in England. The other three schools, 
ajid more particularly Charterhouse, are promi- 
nent and striking instances of large education- 
al funds cidpably misapplied or almost wasted. 
The solicitations, intrigues, and laborious effoiiB 
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made by maiij of the aristocracy to obtain the 
votes of the patrons of Charterhouse for the elec- 
tion of some of their younger sons "on the foun- 
dation'' often ereate amazement or ridieule 
amongst those cognizant of the worlving of the 
whole system. 

Not to dwell however too long on this topic, 
the following fact, of which the proofs can be at 
once given, will alone suffice to show how entire- 
ly the sevenschoolsselectedby that notable Com- 
mission have failed to do the educational good, 
which their ample endowments ought to have ef- 
fected, and also how very en'oueous would be 
any opiTiion formed thcrefi'om by foreigners of 
the general course of education pursued in the 
Endowed Schools of England and its results. 
During the ten years ending in 18G0, three en- 
dowed schools not named in that Report, and in 
which a sound Mathematical and English Educa- 
tion is afforded or i-ather ijisisted upon, surpass- 
ed by a heavy majoiity the whole seven schools 
named in the Kepoit in winning scholarships and 
other University Honoi's at Oxford and Cam- 
bndge — and that too in then- own specialiti/, class- 
ics. Those schools were Cheltenham, Birming- 
ham, and Durham. Ex i.mo discs omnes. It is 
not from that small and select number of aristo- 
cratic foundations, that, the English system must 
or can, be fairly judged of, in its bearing on the 
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education of the best part of the JJnglish people 
— the sensible, energetic, enterprismg niitldle 
class — butfrom the gi-oat body of less ornumcntal, 
but more iisefii!, endowed schools spread over the 
country, very many of them deserving lis high 
respect in point of antiquity, as their richer and, 
"nobler'' rivals. It is of oonrse still a much dis- 
puted question whether it be desirable to devote 
so long a time to the study of ]jaLin, Greek, and 
pure (as distinguished from applied') inatlieiuat- 
ic8, as is rendered necessary by the English sys- 
tem in its real, sound working in such schools, as 
■we have named. But, judging from results, wo 
arc inclined to believe that, with some niodifica- 
tiojis, it would be a most happy substitute for the 
present unsound, motley arrangement followed 
in our higher schools and colleges. Here it 
seems to be the great object to give the pupils at 
all seminaries — public or ])rivate — boys' or girls' 
a "certain amount"' of. acquaintance with many 
and various branches of knowledge. One benc- 
tit — if a benefit it be — is to give the young Aiuer- 
ieau graduates a greater fluency — (might we not 
say flippancy V) — of conversation, on "going into 
society" very early iu life, as is the fashion and 
custom of our young people. Until the expe- 
rience and observation of several years had ren- 
dered the thing somewhat familiar, we used of- 
ten to be amazed — not to use a stronger term — 
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with the ready coolness, with which young men 
fresh from eoUege, or stiil iinder-gracluateK, would 
strike boldly into leurned discnssions started by 
old, thoughtful and learned men, and display (or 
t'spose) their famlUjirity with all thc-ologies, and 
indeed with many things neither "above the 
earth'' nor beneath it, nor di'camcd of in any SVH- 
tem of philosophy worthy of the name. 
In the words of the [jatin poet — 

^' Sic prtroln eomponere magn.i solebnra." 
the display of encyclopaedic sciolism b}' these pre- 
cocious products of our educational system has 
often brought to our mind, in a painfully ridicu- 
lous contrast liowever, the story of the versatile 
, but profoundly learned Dr. "Whewell, formerly 
' Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose 
knowledge of every subject started in conversa- 
tion had at one time so irritated his colleagues 
and companions, that they resolved to lay a trap 
for him; and so, putting their heads together, 
they selected an out-of-the-way, difficult and nn- 
femiliar subject from an encyclopedia. Tliis 
topic they managed slily and incidentally as it 
were, to introduce into the alter-dinncr conver- 
sation in the common-room of the fellows, and af- 
ter discussing and arguing upon it for some time 
among themselves, one of them appealed to "Whe- 
well, who had been sitting quietly listening and 
sipping his wine. His answer surprised them 
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"Ila T., I see you have fallen in with an article 
of mine in the old edition of Rees' encyclopedia 
— but I have since found that my views were er- 
roneous, and, as yon wish, I ■will try to exi)laiu 
to you why;" and forthwith he gave his baffled ■ 
qiiizzera a long and learned exposition of the 
whole subject. They wei-e of course as much 
discomfited as the young gownsman who attempt- 
ed to show off his classical knowledge to his fel- 
low travellers in the stage coach, and was brought 
to bay to verify liis quotations by an old gentle- 
man, who seemed to have a library of Greek: 
text-books in bis capacious pockets, in none of 
which could the unhappy youth's quotations be 
found or verified; until at last, driven to despair, 
he called to the coachman to let hira out, as "they 
bad either the devil or Dr. Parr inside." If in- 
deed our students would, or could, seek to com- 
bine something of the sound scholarly knowledge 
of Dr. "Whewell or Dr. Parr, with their vast va- 
]-iety of superficial sciolism — verba et 'preterea 
nihil — no objection conld be raised: but all who 
are familiar with the facts and with tlie preten- 
tious presumption which too often marks and 
identifies our young countrymen of the "higher 
classes" in society, know that snch never can be 
the ease. "Ars longa est. vita brevis." In our 
opinion, backed by that of many of the soundest 
thinkers and educators of both hemispheres, muob 
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variety in the mni?i objects of study in eni-ly life isd 
inoompatiblc with tlie acquirenieiit of real, scholJl 
arly, availalile knowlcdg^c. A nioderatf anitmiitl 
of variety in lighter eollateval and auxiliary siib-J 
jeets, wisely an-anged, tends to relieve the stu-J 
dent's mind, and send him baek strengthened andS 
refreshed to resume the proseention of sternet'l 
and dryer studies, by winch alone the solid foun-«J 
dations of trne edncation can be laid. The »ys-I 
tern ofEugland, and of several of the best sehodls % 
and universities of Germany, is plainly founded J 
on the ])rintiple that ''education" means ieach'mg 1 
the youiiy Jioic to educate iliernselves, a» they ad- ] 
vmice In life: — for very erroneous and pei-verted | 
must that man's idea of education be. who sup- j 
(poses his own to be finished, when he goes forth 
fram his Alma Mater in all the dignity ofn grad- j 
nate. Every true student and schoUir knows that \ 
Ihe must go on with bis edncatioM througii the i 
iwhole eourse of life, submissively and diligently; J 
■content, even at its close, to have leai'ued hut J 
\^ry little, compared with his ambitious and as-1 
piring longings, and compelled to acknowledge I 
the force and truth of the modesteonfesstonmade I 
by the illustiious Newton, that he felt he had been 1 
IS a child gathering pebbles on the vast sea- i 
shore of science." The European plan then aims, I 
by confining the attention of young students I 
mainly to a r^^ry/^W^frf range of subjects — Latin, J 
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(xreek, pure iiifithematics, and EnijUsh — but in- 
sisting npcm the ac-qnisition of a verji sound l-now- 
leilgp of tliese, to give to the yonug mind a pow- 
er of grappling with, and mastci-ing for itself, 
othei- more various and more abstruse topic-s. 
which the course of life and their own matured 
reading are pretty sure to bring before tbem. It 
is on the principle of the old story of whetting 
the razor to such a sharpness, that it shall cut 
through the whet-stone. It may be more or less 
the result of old-fashioned ideas — "fogyism" we 
presume wnnkl be the jiroper designation, in the 
parlance of "Young America" — but, for our own 
l>art, we believe that the European system, whMe 
susceptible of many iynpromrtients, ivhich. could he 
much more easily engrafted on it in this new coun- 
try than in its old birth-land — is, in the main, the 
right and true one; nor shall we ever have the 
higher education and learning of this country 
based upon a sound foundation, and raised to the 
height and grandeur of a majestic and beautiful 
Temple, winning and welcoming crowds of wor- 
shippers to its shrine, until the principle of that 
system, considerably modified in j)ractice how- 
ever, be adopted and practically carried out. 

We have, in various papers and periodicals, 
during the last ten years, noticed several of the 
more prominent blemishes and deficiencies — all 
readily susceptible of being amended — of onr 
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freseat systt-m of public education. AVe could 
I easily supplement and extend those remarks by 
ra weighty array of evidence, derived from sub- 
sequent observation and reflection. But wc may 
sum u]j the whole gist of the matter by the words 
'■What Ihou doest, do witli thy whole heart!" — 
Thoroiighncas of study and knowledge is what 
we now require, and this can only be acquired by 
concentrating, ««t//finrH/«*7 how to concent ratCyiha 
mind upon a certain subject, or limited range of 
subjects, for the time being, instead of weakening 
and wasting its eftbrts by simultaneously direct- 
ing them, here and there, over a bewildering va- 
riety of bright and beautiful knowledge-flowers, 
from which no good fruit can, oi- will ever, hi that 
ivay, be obtained. 

It is in no oft'ensive orunfriendly spirit towards 
the University Professors, higher school teachers, 
and educational authors of America, that we say 
— as we do advisedly and emphatically — that it is 
with them the reforming and raising of the high- 
er education of this country must begin, 
I For a vei'y large number of those gentlemen 
in many of our chief cities and universities, and 
indeed in various distant parts of the States, we 
entertain feelings of sincere respect, knowing 
I them to be enlightened, zealous, and faithful in- 
I fitructors of the young. Especially do we believe 
the great maioritv of the public school teach- 
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CVS — are a conscientious, diligent, pains-takinj; 
Ijocly of Uulies and gentlemen, well deserving at 
the hands of the eommunity nnd the eountry a 
much higher meed of reward and respect, than 
they have ever yet received : — higher, we will add, 
than they "need ever expect to receive, until they 
put forth a persistent, resolute, and alio\e all, 
united effort, to obtain a pahltc ackiiQirli-ilijiiK-iil 
of their professional status, on a par ivith the of It- 
er learned prof€Ssions,Dii>imti/, Law, and Physic, 
This has been accomplished, though not without 
long and hard struggles, in Scotland and Jjng- 
land; and previously, by the prescient and pater- 
nal wisdom of the governments — of which, in this 
one respect at least, we may adopt the maxim "fas 
est etab hoste doceri," — of several of the German 
States, such as Prussia and Bavaria, where the 
honors, elsewhere in Burojae bestowed, for the 
most part, for military or diplomatic services, 
have been fret^uently awarded to the accomplish- 
ed and successful educator. There the educator 
has bis arduous, laborious path illamined by the 
cheering light ahead of just appreciation," honor 
and reward, and, amidst all the harassing, weary- 
ing toils and triala, to which his daily duty sub- 
jects him, his self-respect is sustained, and his 
spirit encouraged and supported, by the prospect 
of gaining at last, for "good work well done," the 
reward of honor and dignity fi-om a gratefnl 
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country. Here, on the contrai^, thus far, for 
man, the educational profession has been to l 
great extent taken up only its a pis aller, a step 
ping-stoae to soraethinj^ else — g'enerally the I 
— ae more honorable and more hicrative. 
emphatically, and with a eonsciousness of beings 
qualified to write with some weight on such ; 
subject — urge all true educators and friends C 
sound education to take n|) and consider this t 
ic promptli/, earnestly, unitedly. Let teachers— 
.those who have proved their title to the name,' 
whethei- in ULiiversity or school — unite to obtain 
this public acknowledgment of their body as a 
Jburth learned profession, at least equal, in learn- 
ing,in labor, and all that demands high mental audi 
physical qualifications to any of the other three, J 
— amd they will not only gain a boon of no light 
value for tlieraselvcs, but Ihey will confer a bless- 
ing ou the educatiou — that is the moral and in- 
tellectual progress and improvement — of thei 
•country at large. While, however, we feel glad -J 
to be able to refer to the great body of teachers j 
generallj' in such favorable terms, we cannot passtj 
over in silence the fact that, in several even 
the best known American universities, iinportaatd 
chairs are, in many instances, at this very tim^ 
occupied by men who, however estimable in pri«j 
vate life, are, in some cases from lack of the neo-^ 
essary knowledge, in others from the want of i 
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no leKs important element in tlie qualifioiitioiis of 
a ])rofessor — the power, namely, or ftic-ulty of 
commiinieating Itnowledge readily to young 
minds of various calibres, and in various stages 
of devt^Iopment, notwiously incompetent to the 
effieieut discharge of their professional duties. 
We know, and our readers know, not a few apt 
illustrations of these remarks. One of the most 
profound and able niathematlcians, not in Amei-- 
ica merely, but in the world, fails utterly, as a 
practical professor and instructor, by teaching-, 
"over the heads" even of the most advanced stu- 
dents iu his elasses. The professor of one of 
the ancient languages, in a College of consid- 
erable standing and reputation, is confessedly in- 
ferior in critical knowledge of that language to 
many of his senior pupils ; while another, at a lead- 
ing university, himself a profound and erudite 
scholar, can never bring himself down to the 
standard and understanding of his class; and, for 
years, has been pouring forth floods of classical 
quotations and illustrations, with no other effect 
than that of puzzling and wearying diligent stu- 
dents, and of affording food for jeer and joke to 
the idlers. Such facts as these — and facts they 
are, easy to be multiplied, but impossible to be 
denied — inflict severe injury on our higher edn- 
cation, both internally and externally, obstructing 
the progress of sound scholarship, and disheart- 
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eiiing meritnnons, ambitioiiH stiidentj^ within tlie 
iiuivei'sities, and supplying, to foreigu critica 
without, additioniil f'onndfition for then- ever 
ready depreciation oi' Ameriean sehoiavship. 

Xow the remedy I'ov this great evil — and a 
remedy itlondly and imperatively demands — eau 
only be found in a fearless, conscientious, impar- 
tial discharge of their duties by the directors and 
Tustees of colleges. So long as private iiiflu- 
BCe, and party or sectarian partiality is permit- 
fed to elect, (as was recently done not very far 
1 this oity) or retain in office, a professor dis- 
;alified in either of the above ways — so long 
filst the higher education of America remain in 
1 -nnhealthy, nnproductive, and undignified con- 
ation, both at home and abroad — .^o long will 
or university degrees, whether in arts or medi- 
[Ciue, contiune to be contemptnonsly ignored by 
foreign universities; and the very term "higher 
scholarship," associated with anything of Amer- 
ican origin or cultivation, tend only, araongfjt 
European scholars, to raise a smile of more than 
donbtlul derision. E. R. H. 

^Yew Yorf.; Junr -im,. 18(i8. 



